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Correspondents next week. The Editor has been on 
a journey, the first part of the account of which will 
appear at the same time. 
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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 
ON THE FEELING AND EXHIBITION 
OF TASTE. 


We have all 2 Taste for something or other—ay, 
and our taste is connected with the best part of our 
nature; yet how many regard the indulgence of cer- 
tain tastes among the coxcombries of the artificial 
world, or believe the thing itself a mere supposition 
and an affectation! We should think strangely of 
that man who, turning with dislike from oranges or 
peaches, should profess a decided preference for 
dough-boy ; we should think him ‘cracked, or at least 
puzzling the Houynhmhms, saying “ the thing that is 
not.” Yet, multitudinous are the loyal, unflinching 
advocates of dough-boy,—fellows who hold us orange- 
swallowers and peach-biters as triflers, fantastic cox- 
combs, conceited buffoons, effeminate Sybarites, idle 
as that ne’er-do-weel,—-Thomson, inexperienced as the 
play-going 'prentice, immoral as Shakspeare, wild as 
Spenser !—« The Man of Taste” has been a synonym 
for all the abusive terms to be found in Johnson, and 
many out of him. He is a rogue, a cheat, a fool, a 
gull, a noodle, an ignoramus, a pedant, a pretender, 
an impostor, and so round to the rogue again. But 
the sneers turned at the “man of taste” have not 
been always unjustifiable; the harm has been in con- 
founding the pretender and the sincere lover of 
beauty ; a well-intentioned, but an ignorant dislike 
of affectation, has included in its censure the thing 
affected ; has, like Claudio, taken the chambermaid 
for the lovely lady, whose clothes she had donned, and 
accordingly thought unworthily of the good. Such 
has been the common sentiment; and the man who 
has been sensible of certain tastes, which he has con- 
sidered at least'harmless, has repressed their exhibition 
for fear of ridicule, till the very feeling has died with- 
in him; as the middle-aged husband is indifferent to 
his first-love, to whom the world has taught him it 
is folly to pay attention. 

In order to preserve our existence, it is necessary 
that we eat, and drink, and sleep ; and our so doing 
is secured by instincts that urge us to supply ourselves 
with food and rest; and the fulfilment of these self- 
duties is further blessed by a pleasure attendant on 
their performance. To satisfy our senses is thus 
pleasant and necessary to our physical nature. But 
ve are not confined to these essential pleasures; the 
mind, scarcely less necessary to invigorate, requires 
oxereiee ; and, further yet, the mind and body both 
inherit a wide field of beauties and delights, open to 
all, equal to all—to live in which is health and happi- 
hess; to use it is wisdom—to appreciate and enjoy it, 
gratitude. But the worldly-wise, because we can 
absolutely live without such happiness, reckon it 
superfluous, considering it foolish and mean to lie 
under more obligations to nature than is nesessary ; 
$0 they very heroically and independently refrain 
from receiving more pleasure or happiness than they 
can possibly help—slave-like, prizing that alone which 
is forced upon them. 











The sweetest pleasures which we may, but are not 
forced to avail ourselves of, are the fields, the flowers, 
the sight of natural beauties of all sorts, the contem- 
plation of our fellow-beings, whé thrive around us, 
—the fine arts, music, poetry, and the sympathies of 
others. They exist always, whether we desire it or 
not ; but we have the choice of disregarding or enjoy- 
ing them. Which is the better bargain ? 


The advocates of taste have been quite as much to 
blame for the confusion, as those who revile it. Many 
of them, disregarding faculties upon which they 
might justly pique themselves, have plumed them- 
selves with ornate apprehensions, which they acquire, 
if at all, at second-hand. 


The prominent taste exhibited, is taken to be a 
fair test of the man who owns it; and an ambition 
of being thought wise, sensitive or acute, makes us 
pick and choose among the noble things about us, 
and at last confess a taste for that which we think 
will reflect the most credit on our riature. We attach 
ourselves to something which is at the receipt of 
willing homage, and claim a share in the honours 
that are paid to it. 

Undoubtedly the prominent taste does afford a 
true test of the owner's disposition; but we cannot, 
with all our pains, seem that which we are not. We 
may disguise our real nature, but we cannot shake it 
off, nor assume another. The motives will always 
belong to the nature we were born to, and our actions 
will always correspond with those, and not with 
others belonging to a frame of mind and body, the 
motives of which are only slowly or partially to be 
understood in their actions. A man may pretend to 
a far sight; aud by judicious manceuvres, not assert- 
ing his pretended powers too glaringly, nor in the 
face of an opportunity of proving them, may succeed 
in preventing our knowing him‘to be an impostor; 
but the most we can be sure of will be, that he makes 
a great fuss about his far sight. A man who sees what 
it is o'clock by a steeple we just discern, and no 
more, we acknowledge at once to be very happily 
constituted as to his eyes, and require no assertion 
on his part to convince us of the fact. ‘In matters of 
mental perception the test is not so obvious; but it 
is quite enough so, to make a broad distinction be- 
tween the real feeling and the assumption. A taste 
for music may be assumed, and the assumer may 
utter many a fine saying, many an extatic apostrophe; 
but all he says will be at second-hand, old and tire- 
some, never springing fresh upon the occasion, but 
dragged out at the opportunity, constrained and Jaden 
with effort ; and in the wish to destroy all appear- 
ance of the fraud, violence will supply the place of 
liveliness, abruptness of freshness, and the result will 
be exaggeration and inappropriateness, One simple 
sentence, springing truly from the occasion, will open 
to us the heart of the real lover of music; his words, 
his voice, manner, and countenance, and the fact, as 

far as we may discern it, will tally ; and he will not 
need to tell us of what we see at once. 


It is an axiom with many, the despisers of taste 
and all superfluous happiness, that brutal as our 
natures are to be considered, we are only raised above 
the level of brutes by our laws, criminal and civil; 
and that were it not for actual compulsion, we should 
be no better than beasts. This is a wonderful con- 
fusion of cause and effect. Our laws exist not by 
their own power, driving us before them vi et armis 
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to the decreed pitch of refinement; but because in our 
desire to attain the refinements they enforce, we have 
established them as the surest means of securing our- 
selves against our own impulsory weaknesses. It is 
by our tastes and more exalted perceptions that we 
derive our real distinction from brutes. Man, erect 
and far looking,—farther than the eagle, though his 
eyes are duller,—faces his hereditary skies, and re- 
joices in them; but surely not because he eats or 
drinks them, or lives by them in any way. As far as 
any necessity they are of to his positive existence, he 
might as well be as prone as a beast. 


Did we require no more than the sustenance of 
our bodies, or an invigoration of our mental faculties, 
sufficient to supply nutriment and safety, we should 
indeed ‘have a no wider or more exalted portion of 
the creation allotted to us, than our quadruped fellow- 
creatures; in common, with them we hear, see, smell, 
taste, and touch ; and our minds recognize the things 
subject to the five senses ; but that highly-respect- 
able class of individuals, wonderful as they are in 
beauty, strength, and wisdom, according to their 
kind,—and fully sharing with us the physical and 
tangible world, we cannot believe to have much per- 
ception of that quality, which, spread over the uni- 
verse, we term the beautiful ; and it is this additional 
faculty with which our senses (in other respects the 
same, and differing only in variously balanced 
degrees), are endowed, that makes the only distinc- 
tion between us and our down-looking companions ; 
for all our arts, ‘all our wisdom, all our doctrines, 
are but so many helps to fit us for the enjoyment 
and reverence of what we consider supremely good 
and beautiful. The brute thinks not of the quality 
of anything about him; he only sees it, recognizes it 
as it is, as far as subject to his narrow perceptions, 
and appreciates it according to its fitness to an 
especial purpose, serving some want of which he is 
sensible. We, on the contrary, if we are wise, make 
not our own actual wants the measure of the fitness 
of all things, or the limit of our contemplations ; but 
we look far beyond our own bodies and their wants, 
contemplating, as far as we may, the qualities of 
things, and admiring their fitness to their destination, 
rejoicing in their beauty. Hence are we worthy to 
stand erect. 

It is not, then, by the mere subserviency to our 
wants that we learn to value and enjoy the things we 
recognize, but by the contemplation of beauty and 
goodness in the abstract. We rejoice in the beauty 
of the firmament, admire the order of the spheres that 
cluster there, and enjoy their fitness to be dwelt in, 
extending our sympathy to other worlds, further 
away than it is in the power of our minds to repre- 
sent in imagined measurement ;—we rejoice in the 
beauty of the flowers, though “ they toil not, neither 
do “they spin ;"—we are pleased to see how well the 
bee is lodged,—to hear the bird calling his mate,—to 
see the tree-skipping little squirrel ; we are happy to 
know that he has nuts enough, and to sce how well 
the lion’s strength serves his turn ;—we are exhili- 
rated because the brook runs loud and clear ;—our 
hearts soften with the soft loveliness of the acacia 
tree. In all these things we admire the goudness, 
the beauty, even though we cannot always know the 
end of it. We see that happiness is everywhere ; and 
we study it, because the study makes us better, in- 
creases our own, and makes us more deserving of it, 
and fits us for the happiness we hope for the future. 
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We are thus best serving our apprenticeship to 
heaven. 

It is our perception of beauty that characterises 
us as the lords ef the ereation we vaunt ourselves, 
and it is the dge appregiation that most ennobles us. 
Our best servige 1» “tivating aur power to de so to 
the best of our ability. Nor need any one think 
himself unable to see and feel a whole world of beauty. 
All of us, who u2ve senses and hearts, can doit. Not 
by affecting to perceive or icuish beauties that are 
comparatively untasted by our peculiar orga.ization, 
which is mere vanity and vexation of the spirit; but 
by cultivating those tastes we are able to feel, no mat- 
ter how humble they may seem. The beggar’s heart 
who loves her child, is nobler than the Duke’s, who 
reflects his pride in his son and heir, but cares little 
for the boy. Our illustration is not quite true, for 
the beggar’s child is as mighty a wonder as the young 
Marquess; but we will leave it, for its obviousness. 
An affected taste for a beauty not really perceived 
does no good,—effects nothing, but a habit of false- 
hood. <A genuine relish for any beauty is a true 
thing, and is an action of the noblest faculty. More- 
over, it multiplies; and a sense of beauty in any 
shape produces the perception of it in others. The 
region of beauty in any mind is only limited by 
truth, without which nothing has any real existence 
at all. 

In the fine arts, the taste for which has been the 
most reviled, we recognise the same abstract beauty 
which it is our privilege to enjoy, and which it is wis- 
dom and goodness to indulge. In them the quality of 
beauty is most obviously abstracted, and yet appeals 
most generally to our passions. Music, which is the 
beauty of sound, and appeals to our sentiments ; 
painting, which is the beauty of visual things, and 
appeals to our sympathies; and poetry, which is the 
beauty of all things, and appeals to our whole nature, 
are among the most accessible studies of goodness ; 
and have the additional recommendation of forming 
that part of the universal creation, inconceivably 
small though it be, which we have ourselves been 
allowed to perform. The performance and the ¢con- 
templation of sueh works alike ameliorates and 
exalts us. 

— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
NO, XCIV.—SINGULAR DETECTION, AND SUDDEN AND 
FRIGHTFUL CATASTROPHE. 


[Tats is almost the only thing worth reading in a 
book which made some noise in its day, and which 
exhibited the following extraordinary title-page :— 
“ Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thicknesse, late 
Governor of Land-Guard Fort, and, unfortunately, 
Father to George Touchet, Baron Audley.” Thick- 
nesse was a flighty man, whose imprudence exas- 
perated a hasty, bat apparently not bad disposition, 
and embroiled him with a number of people ; among 
whom were his own children. The account of his 
squabbles are accordingly mere ex-parte statements ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the 
striking and appalling circumstance before us. 
The Ford he speaks of was his own father-in-law, 
a solicitor ; and the event must have taken place too 
nearly within the recollection of many persons,’to 
render it probable that he would have falsified it.] 

Tue late Mr Ford, a gentleman well acquainted 
with the law, and the modes of discovering and de- 
tecting infamous villains, was sent for by a foreign 
minister, to trace a villain who had forged his name, 
and drawn large sums out of the hands of his banker, 
Mr Ford, observing that the forged notes were all 
spelt according to auricular orthography, instantly 
coaceived that the forgery was committed by a 
foreigner ; and soon after strongly suspected the 
minister's own secretary, (then present,) to be the 
forger. With the man, however, he was left by 
the minister, to consider what were the most 
prudent steps to ‘be taken, to’ make a disco- 
very. After a little conversation between them, Mr 


Ford proposed inserting advertisements in all the 
publie papers, offering therein a reward'to the dis 
coverer ; to which the secretary very readily agreed; 
but Mr Ford, under the pretence of having left bie 
speetacles at home, desired the secretary towrite, and 
that he would dictate; and so contrived it, that he 
introduced into the advertisements every worq 


which in the forged drafts had been spelt “cording 


to auricular orthography ; and as ev~ry word tallied 
to'a tittle, Mr Ford retired, satisfied in his own mind 
that he had diseoveredthe man. The advertisements 
were, however, printed in the public papers; and 
about a rertnight afterwards, Mr Ford waited upon 
the minister, but found only the secretary at home. 
After mutual civilities, Mr Ford placed himself nearly 
vis-a-vis to the secretary, whoasked him whether he 
had discovered the forger ? Mr Ford, looking the sec- 
retary steadfastly in the face, replied,—“I have.” He 
then perceived such a sudden change of countenance, 
that as soon as the secretary had so far recovered 
his alarm, as to ask him, “ Who is the man?” Myr 
Ford, clapping his hand violently upon the knee of 
the secretary, said—“ You, sir, are the man!" Con- 
scious guilt struck him tothe soul, and the window 
being near and open, he instantly jumped out, and 
impaled himself upon the iron rails before the door. 


—— 


BANKS OF THE LOIRE. 

[Tue following description of this charming district, 
which has jong been called the Fairy-land of France, 
is from the travels of Lieutenant Colonel Pinckney, 
who went through it in the year 1807. Circum- 
stances may have altered since then; but it is not 
likely that they have materially done so, especially as 
a late interesting work (‘Six Weeks on the Loire’) 
has risen in evidence to prove the claims of this 
part of France to its reputation for beauty of scenery, 
and obligingness of manners. } 


Mr Younge, in the course of conversation, gave me 
some important information ‘with respect to the 
climate of this part of France. I have entered it in 
my note-book as nearly as possible in his own words, 
and therefore shall give it as such. ~ 


“ Tf an American, an English, or a Swedish gen- 
tleman, wished to settle in France,” said he, “I 
would recommend, above all provinces, either Tour- 
raine or the Limorin, What the country is as to 
natural beauty, and as to fertility of soil, you may 
see through “every league; it is that mixture of 
the wild and of the cultivated, of the field, of the 
wood, of the vineyard, and of the garden, which is 
not to be equalled in Europe, and which has ren- 
dered this part of France the favourite of painters 
and poets from time immemorial. Here the trou- 
badours have built their fairie castles,—have settled 
their magicians, and bound their ladies in enchanted 
gardens; and even the popular superstition of the 
country seems to have taker its tone and colour 
from the images around. Tourraine, and all the 
country on the banks of the Loire, has a kind of 
popular mythology of its own; it is the land of 
fairies and elfins, and there is scarcely a glen, a 
grove, or a shady recess, but what has its tale be- 
longing to it. What one of the French poets has 
said of the Seine, may be said with more truth of 
the Loire—all its women are Queens, and all its 
young men poets. If Mademoiselle St Sillery 
were speaking,” continued he, smiling at this young 
lady, “she would say, that love reigned triumphant 
amidst the charms of nature. 

* The climate exactly corresponds to this singular 
beauty of the country. In many years there is no 
such thing as snow, ‘and frosts are not frequent, and 
never severe. The rainy weather comesusually at 
once, ‘and is confined to the spring. There are no 
fogs and vapours, as is usual in the northern kingdom’; 
the spring is a continuance of such weather as is seen 
in England about the middle of May. The harvest 
begins about the latter end of June, but is sometimes 
80 late as the middle of July; it continues a month. 
The Vent de Vize is very rare in these provinces, 





The great heats are from the middle of July to the: 
middle of August. During this time the climate of’ 
Tourraine certainly"exceeds anything that is common 
in Epglead. The heaths are covered with thyme, 
lavender, rosemary, and the jumiper-tree: nothing 


am be more delightful than the seent of them when 


the wind blows over them. The hedges are every. 
where interspersed with flowers ; there are blossoms 
of some kind or other throughout the year. I must 
not, however, disguise from you, that there are some 
drawbacks from this excellence: the countries south 
of the Loire are subject to violent storms of rain and 
hail, and the latter particularly is occasionally so 
violent, as to beat down and destroy all the corn and 
vintage on whieh it may fall. These hail storms, 
however, at least in this excessive degree, are not 
very frequent ; they sometimes do not occur once in 
five years. Some years ago, they were more frequent 
than they are at present; they used to come on at 
that time with a violence which swept everything 
before them, even destroying cattle, and it is said that 
even men have been killed by these hail-stones. Such 
storms, however, are now considered as natural 
phenomena. 

‘“‘ The produce of these provinces,—-I speak of Tour- 
raine and Anjou,—is such as might be expected from 
their climate, and the fertility of the soil. I am per- 
suaded that a family or an individual might live at one- 
fourth of the expense which it would cost them either 
in England or in America. Bread is cheaper by 
two-thirds, and meat of all kinds is about one fourth 
of the London market.” 

* * * o * 

We passed several groups of villagers reposing 
themselves under the shade: I should not, indeed, 
say reposing, for they were romping, running, and 
conversing, with all the characteristic merriment of 
the country. They saluted us respectfully as we 
passed them. In one of these groups was a flageolet’ 
player; he was piping merrily, his comrades accom- 
panying the tune with motions of their hands and 
neck. ‘ Confess,” said Mademoiselle St Sillery, 
“that we are a happy people: these poor creatures 
have been at their labours since sunrise, and yet this 
is the way they repose themselves.”"—* Are they 
never wearied?” said I.‘ Never so much so, but 
what they can sing and dance: their good humour 
seems to hold them in the stead of the more robust 
nerves of the north. Even labour itself is not felt 
where the mind takes its share of the weight.” 

“* You are a philosopher,” said Mr Younge to her, 
smiling. 

«I am a Frenchwoman,” replied she, “ and would 
not change my cheerful flow of spirits for all the 
philosophy and wisdom in the universe. — Nothing 
can make me unhappy whilst the sun shines.” 

* * * a7 * 

We reached Chousi to an early dinner. The 
woman of the house apologised that she had no suit- 
able room for so large a company, “but her husband 
andsons were gathering applesin the orchard, and if we 
would dine there, we should find it cheerful enough.” 
We readily adopted this proposal, and had a very 
pleasant “inner under an'apple tree. Mademoiselle 
and myself had agreed to divide between us the 
office of purveyor to the party. It was my part to 
see [that the meat or poultry was not over boiled, 
over hashed, or over roasted, and it was her’s to ar- 
range the table with the linen and plate which we 
brought with us. It is inconceivable how much com- 
fort, and even elegance, resulted from this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr Younge and myself being engaged in an argu- 
ment of some warmth, in which Mrs Younge had 
taken part, Mademoiselle St Sillery had given us 
the slip, and the carriage being ready, I had to seek 
her. After much trouble I found her engaged in 4 
childish sport with some boys and girls, the children 
of the landlord. The game answered to what is 
known in America by the name of Hide and Seek, 
and Mademoiselle St Sillery, when I found her, was 
concealed in a saw-pit. I have mentioned, I believe, 
that this young lady was about twenty years of age; 
an elegant, fashionable girl, and as far removed from 
aromp anda hoyden as it is possible to conceive; 
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yet was this young lady of fashion engaged in the 
most puerile play, and even seemed disappointed when 
she was called from it. Such is the French levity, 
that sooner than not be in motion, the gravest and 
most dignified of them would join in a hunt after a 
butterfly. I have frequently been walking, with all 
possible gravity, with Mademoiselle St Sillery, when 
she has ‘suddenly challenged "me to run a race; and 
before I could recover my astonishment, or give her 
an answer, has taken to her heels. 
° * * * * 

We passed several cottages, delightfully situated, 
-covered with grapes. The gradual approach to them 
had something which spoke both to the imagination 
and the feelings. Imagine the carriage driving very 
slowly onwards, when you suddenly hear a sweet 
female voice carolling away in all the wildness of 
nature, and this without knowing whence it comes. 
On a sudden, coming nearer the bottom of the hill, 
you see on one side of the road a cottage chimney, 
peeping as it were from a tuft of trees in a dell, and 
immediately afterwards, coming in front, behold a 
girl picking grapes for the press, and cheerfully sing- 
ing over her toil, 

* * 7 * hy 

We passed a group of gypsies that were seated 
under a broad: branching oak, by the road-side : there 
were twenty or more of them collected in a circle, in 
the midst of which was a fire, and a pot boiling. 
« These people,” said Mademoiselle St Sillery, ‘are 
realizing the wish of our good King Henry the 
Fourth: ‘he wished that every peasant in France 
might have a fire in his chimney and a fowl in his 
pot; and fowls must be very scarce when these good 
folks are in want of them.” 

* * * * id 

In the ordinary construction of a French chateau, 
there is a greater consumption of wood than brick, 
and no sparing of ground. It is usually a rambling 
building, with a body, wings, and again wings 
upon those wings; and flanked on each side 
by a pigeon-house, stables, and barns; the 
Pigeon-house being on the right, and the barns 
and stables on the left. The decorations are infinitely 
beneath contempt; painted weathercocks and cop- 
per turrets, and even the paint apparently as ancient 
as the chateau. The windows are numerous, but 
even in the best chateaus there is strange neglect as 
to the broken glass: Sometimes they are left. as 


broken, but more frequently patched with paper, 


coloured silk, or even stuffed with linen. The 
upper tier of windows, even in the front of the 
house, is usually ornamented with the clothes of the 
family hanging out to dry, a piece of slovenliness 
and distaste for which there can assuredly be no 
excuse in the country, where there is surely room 
enough for this part of household business. Upon 
the whole, the appearance of a French chateau, in 
the old style, resembles one of those deserted houses 
which are sometimes seen in England, where the 
plaister has been peeled or is peeling off, and 
where every boy that passes throws his stone at the 
windows. 

The pleasure-grounds attached to the chateau 
very exactly correspond with its style: the chateau 
is usually built in the worst possible site of the 
estate. It generally stands in some meadow or 
lawn, and precisely in that part>of it which is the 
natural drain of the whole, and where, if there were 
no house, there would necessarily be an horse- 
pond. A grand avenue, planted on each side with 
noble trees, leads up to the house, but is usually so 
overgrown with moss and weeds, as to convey a most 
uncomfortable feeling of cold, dampness, and desola- 
tion. The grass of the lawn is equally foul, and 
everything of dirt and rubbish is collected under the 
windows in front. The gardens behind are in the 
same execrable state ;—gravel walks overrun with 
moss and weeds; flower beds ornamented with 
statues of leaden Floras, painted Mecuries, and 
Dians with milk-pails. Every yard almost salutes 
you with some similar absurdity. The hedges are 
Shaped into peacocks, and not unfrequently into 
ladies and gentlemen dancing a minuet. Pillars of 
cypress, and pyramids of yew, terminate almost 


every walk ; and if there is an hollow in the garden, 
it is formed into a muddy pond, in which half-a-dozen 
nymphs in stone are about to plunge. The ill taste 
of these statues is not the worst; they are grossly 
indecent: nothing is reserved, nothing is econ- 
cealed. And yet the master of the house will not 
hesitate to exhibit these to his female visitors; and 
what is worse, his female visitors will look at them 
with a pleasant smile. Once for all, there is mo such 
thing as decency, as it is understood in other king- 
doms, to be found in France. Nature is the fashion 
of the day, and, according to the French philosophy, 
the passions are the best index to what is natural. 
With a very few exceptions, the French women act 
up to this doctrine, and are as natural as anyone 
could wish them. 
* * * * 

Of all the provinces of France, those which com- 
pose the department of the Loire are the richest and 
best cultivated; and if any foreigner would wish to 
fix his residence in France, Jet it be on the banks of 
this river. Fish, as I have said before, is cheap and 
plentiful, and fowls about one-fourth of the price in 
England. The climate, not so southerly as to be 
intolerably hot, nor so northerly as to be continually 
humid, is perhaps the most healthy and pleasant in 
the world—the sun shines day after day in a sky of 
etherial” blue; the spring is relieved by frequent 
intervals of sun, and the summer by breezes. The 
evening, in loveliness and serenity, exceeds all powers 
of description. The windows may be left safely 
open during the night; and night after night have 
I laid in my bed, and watched the course of the 
moon ascending in the fretted vault. Society, more- 
over, in this part of the kingdom, is always within 
the reach of those who can afford to keep it, and the 
expenses of the best company are very trifling. I 
have mentioned, I believe, that an establishment of 
two men servants, a gardener, three maids, a family 
of from four to six in number, and a carriage with 
two horses, might, with great ease, be kept in the 
French provinces on an annual income of from 250/. 
to 300I. 

* * * * ° 

We passed some very pretty village girls, dressed 
in bodices laced crossways with ribbon. They in- 
formed us that they were the daughters of a small 
farmer, and were going to a neighbouring chateau to 
dance at the birth-day of one of the ladies of the 
family. Mr Younge complimented them on their 
beauty ; they smiled with more grace than seemed 
to belong to their station. Our ladies at this instant 
came up: the young peasants made a curtsey, which 
instantly betrayed their secret to Mrs Younge and 
Mademoiselle St Sillery. ‘* Where is the masque ?” 
said the latter.—“ In the Chateau de Thiery,” re- 
plied one of them, “ about a fourth part of a league 
through this gateway; perhaps, if you are going 
only to the next post, you will join us. Papa and 
mamma will be honoured by your company.” The 
invitation was declined, with many thanks to the 
charming girls. It is needless to add, that they were 
young ladies habited as peasants, and that there was 
a masque at the chateau. This kind of entertain- 
ment is very common in this part of France. 

We are apt to attach ideas of comfort or misery 
according to circumstances peculiarly belonging to 
themselves. Tell an English peasant that a French- 
man has neither glass to his windows nor sheets to 
his beds, and he will conclude him to be miserable in 
the extreme. On the other hand, tell a French 
peasant that an English rustic never tastes a glass of 
wine once in seven years, and he will equally pity 
the Englishman. 

The French of all classes, as I have repeatedly 
had occasion to observe, are unwearied in their acts 
of kindness; they offer their minor services with 
sincerity, and you cannot oblige them more than by 
accepting them, nor disappoint them more than by 
declining them. They have nothing of the surliness 
of the Englishman. It would be considered as the 
most savage brutality to hesitate in, and more par- 
ticularly to refuse with rudeness, any possible satis. 
faction to a stranger. To bea stranger is to bea 
visitor, and to be a visitor is to have a claimjto the 


most extreme hospitality and attention. I can fever 
enough praise the French people for their indis- 
ctimisiate, their natural, their totally disinterested 
and spontaneous benevolence. 


“ 


THE HOTHL DH CLUNY AND ITS 
MUSEUM. 
Among all the curiosities with which Paris, “ that 
city of a thousand spectacles,” abounds, there is not 
one more deserving of attention than the Hotel de 
Cluny, of which an account has lately appeared from 
the pen of Mme. de Saint Surin. 


In the first place, the Hotel de Cluny stands on 
the site of the ancient palace of Therme, the princi- 
pal residence of the Casars during their oceupancy 
of Gaul, and which, with its vast gardens, covered 
the extensive space now oecupied by the Quartier de 
l Université ; and the remains of that palace are the 
only Roman monuments which now exist in the me- 
tropolis of France, the only relics now to befound in 
Paris, of those edifices, lasting as their own fame, 
which the victorious soldiery of Rome planted in 
every spot over which their eagles fluttered. It is 
not known at what precise period the palace of Ther- 
me was erected, but Constantius Chlorus is supposed 
to have been the first Emperor who occupied it, and 
he made it his principal residence for the fourteen 
years which he spent in Gaul. Half a century later, 
Julian the Apostate, and his wife Helena, occupied 
the same palace ; and here in 360, in its subterraneous 
vaults which reached to the Seine, whither he had 
fled on hearing a tumult in the army, Julian was dis- 
covered by his mutinous soldiery, elevated on a buck- 
ler, crowned with a gorget, and forced by them to 
assume the title of Augustus. 

The vaults to which he retired are still in existence, 
as are also some remains of the aqueduct, discovered 
in 1544, which served to convey the water from Ar- 
cueil for the supply of those baths from which the 
palace derived its name. The Emperor Valentinian 
the First inhabited the palace of Therme about the 
year 365, and when the Romans were forced by the 
Franks to abandon Gaul, the palace became the resi- 
dence of Clovis and his successors. After the death 
of Clovis, the Queen Clotilda appears to have resided 
more generally in the city, where she superintended 
the education of the three children of her son Clodo- 
mir, King of Orleans. After a time, Childebert and 
Clotaire invited the three young princes to the palace 
of Therm, the residence of Childebert, upon the 
pretence of replacing them upon the throne of their 
father. But no sooner did the two kings find their 
nephews in their power, than they dispatched a naked 
sword and a pair of scissors to the august widow of 
Clovis, fatal symbols, which implied that there re- 
mained for her grand-children but to choose between 
death and a monastery. The indignant Clotilda de- 
elared that it was better for kings to die than to suffer 
dishonour. At this magnanimous answer, Clotaire, 
without the slightest eompunction, stabbed with his 
own hands two of the youthful princes in the presence 
of Childebert, who, moved by a tardy sense of mercy, 
would fain have saved their lives. The youngest of 
the sons of Clodomir was spared; he has given his 
name to the village of Saint Cloud, where he lived 
for a long time, exercising in the retirement of pri- 
vate life, the virtues of a Christian. Childebert, king 
of Paris, continued to reside at the palace of Therma, 
a prey to remorse for the crimes to the commission of 
which he had consented. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, this barbarian monarch was, in some respects, 
a man of pure and simple tastes. He superintended 
the education of his children, was a lover of flowers, 
a grafter of fruit-trees, and a cultivator of his gardens, 
which extended to the Abbey, which he himself had 
founded at the invocation of Saint Vincent, upon the 
ruins of an ancient temple of Isis. This is, now-a- 
days, the Church of St Germain des Prés, the portal 
of which is said to be the work of this far distant 
period. 

We would fain follow our fair guide through all 
the historical researches, the pleasant and imaginative 
speculations in which she has indulged; but, though 
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we share the enthusiasm with which she regards the 
walls within which the lion-hearted Pepin and the 
enlightened Charlemagne once had their dwelling place, 
which witnessed the loves of Emmaand Eginhardt, 
and the first trial of arms of Gaston de Foix, le Fou- 
dre de I Italie, we must not let our fancy run riot, but 
content ourselves with saying that the Palace of Ther- 
mz, orle Vieux Palais, as it was afterwards called, 
which, up to the days of Hugh Capet, or even to that 
of Louis le Jeune, served as maison de plaisance to the 
Kings of France, was in the progress of time shorn of 
its wide domain, and eventually presented by Phi- 
lippe- Auguste to one of his chamberlains. From 
that time it became private property, and was 
sold and divided. In 1245 Raoul de Meulant 
possessed a part of it; and at a later period, 
this mansion was purchased by Robert de 
Courteney. Pierre de Chalus, Abbot of Cluny, ob- 
tained for his order the remains of this ancient edi- 
fice; and the Palace of Therme at length arrived in- 
to the possession of Jacques d’Amboise, Abbot of 
Cluny, brother of the Prime Minister of Louis XII. 
It was this ecclesiastic, who, in 1490, caused the Ho- 
tel de Cluny, such as we now see it, to be erected on 
the ruins of the old palace. 

Let us now enter its venerable walls, and view the 
chosen relics of the olden time there garnered up. 
Passing through a Gothic gallery, which leads to se- 
veral apartments, let us enter the first saloon and ex- 
amine the curious old cabinets with which it is deco- 
rated, noting particularly that splendid specimen of 
the antique cabinet, of tortoise-shell, m other-of-pearl 
and Florentine Mosaic, mounted with gold, and stud, 
ded with jewels which once belonged to the Queen 
Marie de Medicis. When we have sufficieniiy ad- 
mired this gorgeous piece of art, and those fitting 
companions, the carvings and élaborately chase 1 cups, 
by which it is surrounded, dedicating our notice es- 
pecially to that beautiful specimen of Alberto Du- 
rer’s chisel—Saint Margaret, Queen of Bohemia, let 
us lift up the tapestry which hangs over the door- 
way, and enter the bed-chamber of Francis the First. 

There stands the identical bed in which that 
king of gentlemen was wont to sleep; and as we 
gaze upon his armour which is laid upon the counter 
pane, and our eyes encounter the figures of the two 
knights, who, with lance in hand and closed visiers, 
stand at the head of the bed, as though keeping watch 
over their sleeping master, we can scarce believe that 
it is not the king himself whoslumbers there. There, 
too, we see his trusty sword, upon whose handle the 
matchless burin of Benvenuto Cellini has designed 
with exquisite skill a masterly representation of a 
stag hunt. There, too, are the spurs which the 
gallant Francis wore on the fatal field of Pavia, as 
well as his golden stirrups, recently procured at 
Madrid from a descendant of the nobleman who took 
the monarch prisoner. Near these mournful relics, 
and sundry other momorials of those stirring times, 
such as the swords and daggers of those valiant 
chevaliers whose noble deeds once made nations 
tremble, we perceived a distaff richly carved with 
figures of all the most eminent women mentioned in 

the Bible. This beautiful instrument of female in- 
dustry, is said to have been the property of a Queen 
of France, in the 15th century. The delicacy of the 
figures, and the excellent state in which it is preserved, 
show that at that period the domestic habits of good 
Queen Bertha, were falling into disuse. A picture 
by Primaticcio, Francis’s favourite painter, repre- 
senting the toilet of a young lady in the 16th century, 
graces this apartment, and adds to the illusion. 


The next object which engages our attention are 
two figures, seated before the casement, engaged at 
chess. The chess-men, which are of rock crystal, 
decorated with amber, and mounted with gold, are of 
a strange fashion, which points out not only their 
antiquity, but the far distant landin which they were 
made. The interest which they excite is, however, 
considerably increased, when we learn that they form 
the identical set which was sent to Saint Louis from 
Arabia, by the Prince of the Assassins. 

We have said that this apartment now bears the 
name of Francis the First. It was, however, formerly 


known as the chamber of La Reine Blanche, a name 
owing its origin to a tradition, which is in some mea- 
sure confirmed by the chronicles of the time. 

Mary of England, the third wife of Louis XII, im- 
mediately upon the death of that monarch retired to 
the Hotel de Cluny, then belonging to the brother of 
the Cardinal D’Amboise. She was Reine Blanche 
(for in France white is the mourning which Queens 
wear for their husbands), and inhabited this apart- 
ment. As she was most desirous of being appointed 


Regent, she did not hesitate, at the first moment of 


her widowhood, to declare herself in a way to become 
a mother; but the deception was soon made manifest. 
In the meanwhile, the charms of the young and 
beautiful Queen were not lost upon the Duc d’An- 
gouleme; but his mother, Louise de Savoie, a 
woman of the world, watched so narrowly every 
movement of the lovely widow, that she was soon in 
possession of information sufficient to convince 
Francis of the attentions which Suffolk paid to the 
Princess of England. Le Comte d’Angouleme was 
not long before he drew from Mary an avowal of her 
passion for her gallant countryman, and, gaining her 
consent, he conducted her to the altar, where she 
gave up the fair title of Queen of France for the 
hand of a simple subject of her kingly brother. 
« Let us hope,” says Madame de Saint Surin, “ that 
Love made her ample amends for the wounds which 
her vanity must have received !” 


We will now take our readers through the Salle 
& Manger, calling upon them as they pass to snatch 
a hasty glance at its gilt leather hangings, its tables 
laid in the precise style of the fifteenth century, with 
its antique spoons and old-fashioned knives of most 
portentous dimensions. One of these last has the 
sacrifice of Abraham carved upon its handle, in 
a style which rivals that of the beautiful distaff we 
have already mentioned. In the centre of the table 
stands a clepsydra of enamelled china, which served, 
ere clocks were introduced, to regulate the duration 
of the repast ; there, too, we see one of those meubles 
& hochet, which in former times served to amuse the 
company during the dessert. It is a double goblet, 
which has, no doubt, in its day called forth shouts of 
laughter from the wondering spectators of its mirth- 
provoking powers; for no sooner does the party 
drinking from it finish the larger glass, which con- 
tains about half a pint, than a smaller one springs up 
and presents itself to his lips, as if challenging him 
to add to his potation. 

Before we quit the Hotel de Cluny, another and 
somewhat graver scene calls for our attention. We 
mean the beautiful Gothic chapel, into which we are 
led by a door of exquisite workmanship, brought 
from the Chateau d’Anet, that gorgeous retreat which 
Henry the Second built for the residence of Diana 
of Poictiers. On entering this sacred spot, we 
find all the most delicate graces of the architecture 
of the fifteenth century developed in a very confined 
space. The vaulted arches spring from a pillar in 
the centre of the chapel, from which all the lines 
radiate ; while from its pointed casements a dim 
religious light finds its way through exquisitely 
painted glass windows, the handywork of those con- 
summate masters of that too much neglected art, 
Jean Cousin and Pinaignier. The sculptures which 
decorate this beautiful specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture are partly from the gifted chisel of Jean Goujon 
—he who has been christened by his admiring coun- 
trymen, le Phidias Francaise and le Correge de la 
Sculpture, and who was slain at the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, upon the scaffold of the Louvre, while 
finishing his Moses—partly the work of his great 
rival, Germain Pilon, who executed the bronze 
figures of Henry the Second and Catherine de 
Medicis, which are upon their tomb at St Denis. 

As the illusion in the Chamber of Francis the First 
is kept up by the figures engaged at chess, and the 
Knights who appear to be in attendance on the King, 
so, in this Gratory of the widowed Queen, every 
ornament is in perfect keeping with the age in which 
she lived. The spectator is startled on his entrance 
by a figure standing before the reading-desk, clothed 
in full pontificals, apparently performing the offices 





of the church, which, while it may perhaps offend 
the taste of some who would have wished the solemn 


- silent solitude which here reigns, to have been unin- 


terrupted by his presence, serves to draw from the 
generality of visitors the remark, that the chapel 
looks exactly as it must have done wher the Abbé 
de Cluny first performed mass in it, or when La 
Reine Blanche, bidding Royalty bend the knee to 
love, stepped from a throne to give her heart and 
hand to the gallant Suffolk.— From the Court Journal, 


—__- 


FINE ARTS. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton: Edited by [Sir 
— Egerton Bridges, Bart., with Imaginative Illus- 
trations by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. Vol. 

V. John Macrone. 

Mr Westall has contributed one of his graceful de- 
signs to the present volume, representing the God- 
dess invoked by L’Allegro in the shape of a young 
female, too slim and genteel for the daughter of 
Jove, whom the poet addresses,—too fragile to 
exist among the potent and jovial inhabitants 
of Olympus, but rather befitting some Fairy 
Court, where, according to the description * of 
some of the visitors of such places, simplicity of 
costume and sportive demeanour are not incompatible 
with a certain air of art in the mise and the manners, 
The fair creature before us, however, is elegant, gay, 
and beautiful. The black cloud behind, even if 
meant as a further commentary upon the subject, is 
in a doubtful taste, and certainly not in keeping 
with the spirit of the poem; if employed merely for 
the sake of effect, the same tint might have been 
given to that part of the back-ground in ‘a different 
shape—as delicate foliage, for “instance, or a grassy 
knoll. The engraving is anything but free in the 
execution, and the effect is rather flat; but it is clear 
and delicate, and that appears to have been the ene 
graver’s aim. 

Mr,Turner’s design, “ Ludlow Castle—the rising 
of the Water Nymphs,” pleases us more than the 
former ones. The Nymphs, it is true, are not much 
better than lay figures; and the remote subject of the 
Mask, the place of its representation, and the subse- 
quent deeay of the Castle, all crowded into the same 
design, exhibit a singular confusion of ideas. The 
ruined building, however, and the moon, bursting 
through clouds, form an effect truly surprising, when 
the smallness of the picture is considered. 


One Step Further in Stenography. By Laming 
Warren Tear. J. Von Voorst. 
We promised some time since a notice of Mr Tear's 
book; but circumstances unavoidably deferred it, 
and it ultimately slipt our memory. The work is 
written with great fairness and perspicuity ; doing 
proper honour to earlier advocates of stenography, 
and very modestly suggesting improvements which 
appear to us likely to advance the art. A gentlemat 
in the profession, on whose intelligence and candour 
we can rely, objects to Mr Tear, that he conveys a 
false idea of Gurney’s method, in comparing it with 
his own; and it appears that Mr Tear’s way of writ- 
ing Gurney’s short-hand is such as might rather be 
learned from Gurney’s book than practice in his 
office. This could not, however, affect the com- 
parison very materially. The objection that Mr 
Tear’s method is too intricate and involved for the 
necessary rapidity of practice, presenting also too 
great an increase to the labour, already very consider- 
able, of acquiring the art, is more serious. Yet we 
cannot help thinking that Mr Tear’s method is ex- 
tremely ingenious, involving a wonderful economy 
of time in the practice when once acquired; and 
that, although the preliminary difficulties appear to 
be increased, the subsequent difficulties are propor 
tionately lessened. At ~~y rate, we are certain that 
suggestions so likely to be of service to the profes- 
sion, and so temperately, and at the same time 
clearly set’ forth, deserve every ‘attention from all 
interested in an art, daily coming into greater —_ 
already advanced to a considerable pitch of facility 
and precision, but undoubtedly susceptible of material 
improvement. na 2 
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TABLE TALE. 


HOSPITALS, 


Curative means are of two kinds,—skill and sym- 

thy : and unless there be a due measure of hoth, an 
Pospital, however splendid it may appear exte.nally, is 
ouly half-endowed, half-furnished within. With not 
the slightest intention of imputing cruelty to surgeons, 
it may with perfect trath and propriety be said that 
the greater their skill is, the less is their sympathy ; for 
surgical skill can only be acquired by that practice and 
familiarity with cases and cries of distress, which tend 
to abate their sensitiveness, and enables them to retain 
a necessary self-possession in cases of emergency. Un- 
doubtedly our hospitals are duly supplied with surgeons 
thus qualified :—but can we say as much for the other 
branch of the curative means,—the visiting and the 
comforting ? If we cannot, the patients in our hospitals 
are but living subjects for surgical experiment. To 
abandon patients, therefore, wholly to the care of sur- 
geons, is to abandon those who are the most in need of 
sympathy, to the care of those who, from professional 
habits, possess the least of it. Abuses claim, from time 
immemorial, a right of settlement in prisons and hos- 
pitals. Their right is confirmed by the vanity of suc- 
ceeding generations ; for few persons are to be found 
who will proclaim, either as prisoners, patients, or 
even as visitors, their own personal knowledge of prison 
or hospital abuses. Hence gaolers, turnkeys, and chum- 
masters, continue to extort, and nurses continue to in- 
sult, with impunity. Little do the congregations, 
sitting comfortably on their cushions in our churches, 
while their sensibilities are appealed to in all the 
glowing eloquence ef a ‘‘ charity sermon ;” in which 
the institution pleaded for is represented in such lan- 
guage that many are led to imagine hospitals to be the 
abodes of ministering angels: little do they imagine 
that in such places the greatest cruelty and neglect are 
frequently experienced by patients: that some of the 


nurses, so far from being ministering angels, are gin- 
drinkers, loud talkers, and violent scolds: that they 
speak to helpless age and timid and afflicted infancy 
with the voices of lions; and thatif the patient recovers, 
it is often not through the kindness of the purse, but in 
spite of her brutality. Little do they think that, in some 
of these places, that pathetic, that dying appeal,—‘* A 
drop of water, for Gon’s sake |" is heard unheeded ; 
and the patient is left to thirst, to rave, and to die. 
Through a resolution fo visit ; a resolution not violent, 
and yet not to be denied,—these sad facts have been 
ascertained. What, then, is required to make hos- 
pitals hospitable? Simply this:—a controlling in- 
fluence (over the sympathetic department, at least.) 
from without. Let the parish in which the hespital is 
situated elect annually, by ballot, a committee of hos- 
pital visitors ; who shall, in their turns, either by night 
or day, see the sufferers. And considering how many 
useless appointments, and useless persons to fill them, 
this nation is encumbered with, there ought to be pious 
and cheerful persons, possessing the gift of making 
others partake of their ewn nature, appointed to attend 
the patients as soothers and comforters: and uatil such 
are appointed, the greatest of hospitals cannot be 
exempted from the imputation of being the greatest of 
deceptions.—Dolby's School of Reform. 


CHARITY ON NO ACCOUNT TO BE BROKEN. 


Our fallibility, and the shortness of our knowledge, 
should make us peaceable and gentle. Because I“may 
be mistaken, I must not be dogmatical and confident, 
peremptory and imperious. I will not break the cer- 
tain laws of charity, for a doubtful doctrine or an 
uncertain truth.— Whiehcote. 


FALSE ZEAL. 

Nothing spoils human nature more than false zeal. 
The good-nature of an Heathen is more God-like 
than the furious zeal of a Christian. — Whichcote. 


— 


A PROPER BOOK-WORM. 


May the4th, 1733, died Mr John Underwood of 
Wittlesea, in Cambridgeshire. At his burial, when 
the service was over, an arch was turned over his, 
coffin, in which was placed a small piece of white 
marble with this inscription :—‘“ Non omnis moriar,. 
1733.” (I shall not wholly die.) Then the six gentle- 
men who followed him to the grave, sung the last- 
stanza of the 20th ode of the second book of Horace.. 
No bell was tolled, no one invited ‘but the six gen- 
tlemen, and no ‘relation followed his corpse; the 
coffin was painted green, and the deceased put in it: 
with all his clothes on. Under his head was placed 
Sanadon's Horace ; under his back, Bentley's Milton; 
in his right hand,'a small Greek!Testament with this in- 
scription, in gold letters: EIMI EN TQ ZTAYTPL! 
—dJ. U.; in his left hand, a little edition of Horace 
with this inscription,— MUSIS AMICUS, (A 
Friend of the Muses)—J. U. ; and Bentley’s Horace 
under his back. After the ceremony they went 
back to his house, where his sister had provided a 
cold supper; the cloth being taken away, the gentle- 
men sung the 3lst ode of the first book of Horace, 
drank a cheerful glass, and went home about eight.. 
He had left nearly six thousand pounds to his sister, 
on condition of her observing this his will; ordered 
her to give each of the gentlemen ten guineas, and 
desired that {they would not come in black clothes. 
The will ends thus:—‘* Which done, I would have. 
them take a cheerful glass, and think no more of 
John Underwood.” 


CHARITY, 


Our whole practical org in religion is contained in 
charity, or the love of God and our neighbour. John ~ 
Milton.—A Treatise, &c. 
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THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GRESCE. 


A History of Greece; by the Rev. Connop Thirl- 
wall, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 12mo. London, 1835. Pp. 448. (Vol. 
68 of ‘ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.’) 6s. 


Tura volume is in all respects worthy of a place be- 
side the best of those contributed to the same series 
of histories by the eminent names of Scott, Moore, 
and Mackintosh ; to which we may add that of Dr 
Dunham, the able author of the ‘Histories of Spain 
and Germany. ‘Indeed Mr Thirlwall may be said 
to have here furnished us with the promise of a far 
better History of Greece than any our. language yet 
possesses, 

To at least 2s intimate and extensive a familiarity 
as the most learned and laborious of his predecessors, 
with the ancient and original sources of information 
on his subject, the present writer adds an acquaint- 
ance with what has been done in its illustration by 
modern scholarship, and especially by the recent in- 
vestigations of the Germans, which gives him a very 
great advantage over all who have gone before him. 
It is true that no inquirer has yet done so much for 
the history of the Greeks as the illustrious Niebuhr 
has for that of the Romans ; but still the former also 
has, tc a considerable extent, changed its old aspect 
under the new light that has been thrown upon it by 
the more philosophical spirit of the criticism of our 
times. ° 

The form of the present work, and the manner of 
its appearance, would lead us to expect rather a 
compendium than a full and elaborate history. The 
author seems to have himself felt somewhat embar- 
rassed between his feeling of what was due to his 
subject, and the sort of treatment of it demanded 
from him by the nature of the publication for which 
he was writing. The plan of his work, he tells us, 
has been considerably enlarged since it was first un- 
dertaken. The object on which he finally fixed his 
view he explains as follows :—~ 


“He thought it probable that his work might 
fall into the hands of two different classes of 
readers, whose wants might not always exactly 
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coincide, but were equally worthy of attention; one 
consisting of persons who wish to acquire something 
more than a superficial acquaintance with Greek 
history, but who have neither leisure nor means 
to study it for themselves in its original sources; the 
other of such as have access to the ancient authors, 
but often feel the need of a guide and an interpre- 
ter. The first of these classes is undoubtedly by far the 
largest : and it is for its satisfaction that the work is 
principally designed. But the author did not think 
that this ought to prevent him from entering into the 
discussion of subjects which he is aware must be chiefly, 
if not solely, interesting to readers of the other descrip- 
tion, and he has therefore dwelt on the earlier part of 
the history at greater length than would have been 
proper in a merely popular narrative. Perhaps he 
may venture to add, that it is the part which seemed 
to him to have been most neglected by preceding 
English writers, and to deserve more attention than it 
had commonly received among us. It was written 
before the first (the last published) volume of 
Mr Clinton’s Fasti had appeared.” * 
F° No intimation is given as to how far the work is 
likely to extend ; but its length will probably not be 
so considerable as might be conjectured from the 
mere portion of the history gone over in the present 
volume, the greater part of which is occupied with 
the clearing of the ground, and may be properly said 
to consist rather of several preliminary dissertations, 
than of history properly so called. This introductory 
matter, however, as a foundation for the history, 
forms a most important and valuable part of the work. 
The volume begins with an elaborate description of 
the geography of Greece. The next chapter is enti- 
tled, ‘ On the earliest inhabitants of Greece,’ and is 
principally devoted to the interesting but dark subject 
of the Pelasgi. In chapter third, under the head of 
‘ Foreign Settlers in Greece,’ the author considers the 
questions of the alleged Egyptian and Pheenician 
colonizations of the country. Then follows a chap- 
ter on what eventually formed the general population 
of the country, and was probably an aggregation and 
fusion of various races,—the Hellenic Nation, and'the 
different tribes or denominations of people of which 
it was constituted. Chapters fifth and sixth are 


occupied with the Heroic Age, the former contain- 
ing a review of the principal legends that make up 
all we possess of the history of that period, the latter 
presenting an account of “ The government, manners, 
religion, knowledge, and arts of the Greeks in the 
Heroic Age,” chiefly derived from the Homeric poems. 
The return of the Heraclide, with the irruption of 
the Dorians into Peloponnesus, and their conquer- 
ing progress through a great part of that peninsula,. 
form the subject of chapter seventh. The eighth 
chapter gives an account of the institutions founded 
by this remarkable race in Sparta, under their great 
legislator, Lycurgus ; and the ninth details the Mes- 
senian wars, and the other events of Spartan history,. 
down to the sixth century before the commencement. 
of ourera. The volume closes with a chapter on 
the National Institutions and Forms of Government 
which prevailed in the different States of Greece. | 

To many readers, Mr Thirlwall will probably seem 
to write in a somewhat cold and unbelieving spirit ; 
and the frequent occasions on which he refrains from 
pronouncing any decided opinion on controverted 
questions, merely giving a summary of the evidence 
on both sides, and then leaving the point with an in- 
timation that he scarcely considers the balance to in- 
cline very perceptibly to either, will not at first be satis- 
factory to those who have been accustomed to a more 
dogmatic mode of narration. At the end, however, 
they will find themselves in possession of much more 
real information, and of the materials out of which 
safe conclusions are formed, from the study of the 
present volume, than they could have obtained from 
any previous English work on the same subject. 

As aspecimen of the work, of convenient length, 
we subjoin a portion of the author’s remarks on the 
mysterious question of the origin of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. After having noticed what he designates as 
the single allusion which these poems appear to con- 
tain to the art of writing—the story of the famous 
letter of Bellerophon, in the sixth book of the 
‘Tliad’ (but why does he not also mention the pas- 
sage in the seventh book, which describes the 
manner in which the chiefs cast lots to know which 
of them should go out to fight with Hector ?), he 
proceeds as follows :— 
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* When however it is considered that throughout the 
Homeric poems, though they appear to embrace the 
whole circle of the knowledge then possessed by the 
Greeks, and enter into so many details on the arts of 
life, only one ambiguous allusion occurs to any kind of 


writing, it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion, 


that the art, though known, was still in its infancy, and 
was very rarely practised. But the very poems from 
which this conclusion has been drawn, would seem to 
overthrow it, if it should be admitted that they were 
originally committed to writing ; for they would then 
seem to afford the strongest proof that, at the time of 
their composition, the art had made very considerable 
progress, end that there was no want, either of mate- 
rials or of skill, to prevent it from coming into common 
use. Hence the original form of these poems becomes 
a question of great historical, as well as literary, im- 
portance. The Greeks themselves almost universally, 
and the earliest writers the most unanimously, believed 
them both to have been the work of the same author, 
who, though nothing was known of his life, or even of 
his birth-place, was commonly held to have been an 
Asiatic Greek. The doubt, whether jhis poems were 
from the first written, seems hardly to have been very 
seriously entertained by any of the ancients, and in 
modern times it has been grounded chiefly on the diffi- 
culty of reconciling such a fact with the very low 
degree in which the art of writing is supposed to have 
been cultivated in the Homeric age. But as it has 
been generally thought incredible, that a poem of such 
alength as the Iliad, or even the Odyssey, and still 
more that two such, should have been produced and 
preserved without the aid of writing, most of those who 
deny that they were originally written, have also 
adopted the hypothesis, that neither of them is the 
work of a single mind; but that each was gradually 
composed of a number of smaller pieces, the produc- 
tions of different authors, which were artificially fitted 
together so as to form a whole. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, does not rest simply on the doubtful assumption that 
the art of writing was not sufficiently advanced among 
the Greeks in the Homeric age, to afford the poet the 
means of penning or dictating an Iliad. For there is 
a further and greater difficulty, in conceiving how so 
great a whole should have been either written, or 
planned, except for readers. Yet all the intimations it 
contains as to the earlier condition of Greek poetry, 
and all that we know from other sources of its subse- 
quent progress, conspire to assure us that the Homeric 
poems were designed for oral delivery. But in this 
-case, how improbable must it have been, that an au- 
dience should be found to listen for successive days 
till the recitation of such works could be brought to 
an endf . And how could the poet have been Jed to 
form so elaborate a plan, which he could scarcely hope 
to make known at all, and which could never be dis- 
tinctly perceived or enjoyed by any one but himself ? 
It has likewise been urged by several modern critics, 
that the structure of the Homeric verse furnishes a 
decisive proof that the state of the Greek language, at 
the time when these poems were written, was different 
from that in which they must have been composed. 
And by others it has been thought inconsistent with 
the law of continual change, to which all languages are 
subject, that the form in which these works now 
appear, should differ so slightly as it does from that 
of the later Greek literature, if it really belonged to 
the early period in which they were first recited.” 


** These difficulties are, it must be owned, in a great 
measure removed by the hypothesis, that each poem is 
an aggregate of parts composed by different authors ; 
for then the poet’s memory might not be too severely. 
tasked in retaining his work during its progress, and 
might be aided by more frequent recitations. But this 
hypothesis has been met by 2 number of objections, 
some.of which are not very easily satisfied. That the 
Tliad and the Odyssey are both the work of the same 
poet, is not indeed now very generally maintained; 
and indications have been observed, which seem to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other, both as to the poetical 
style, and the state of society described, and to show 
that they belong to different bards, and to different 
petiods. But the original unity of each poem is main- 
tained by arguments derived partly from the uniformity 


of the poetical character, and partly from the apparent 
singleness of plan which each of them exhibits. Even 
those who do not think it necessary to suppose an origi- 
nal unity of design in the liad, still conceive that all 
its parts are stamped with the style of thesame author.* 
But with others, from the time of Aristotle to our own 
day, the plan itself has been an object of the warmest 
admiration ;+ and it is still contended, that the intimate 
coherence of the parts is such as to exclude the bypo- 
thesis of a multiplicity of authors. If, however, the 
objections to that hypothesis rested here, we should think 
that they might be surmounted without great difficulty. 
For as to the uniformity of style—not to mention that 
it is far from perfect, and that both ancient and modern 
critics have perceived an appearance of great inequality 
in this respect—it might be observed, that many 
examples in our own literature prove how difficult it 
may often be to distinguish a difference of style, where 
several poets have combined to produce one work: and 
those who admit that the Iliad and the Odyssey may 
have been composed by different poets, have scarcely 
any ground, so far as the style is concerned, for insist- 
ing that the same cannoi have been the case with either 
of them separately. As to the unity of plan, much 
must depend on the precise form in which the disputed 
hypothesis is presented to the imagination. If, indeed, 
the parts out of which the Iliad or the Odyssey was 
formed, are supposed to have been at first wholly in- 
dependent of each other, the supposition that they 
could have been so pieced together as to assume their 
present appearance, is involved in almost insurmount- 
able difficulties. For how, it may be asked, did the 
different poets in each instance, happen to confine 
themselves to the same circle of subjects, as to the 
battles before Troy, and the return of Ulysses! 
Must we suppose, with a modern critic,} that 
in our two great poems we see the joint la- 
bours of several bards, who drew their subjects 
from an earlier Iliad and Odyssey, which contained no 
more than short narratives of the same events, but yet 
had gained such celebrity for their author, that the 
greatest poets of the succeeding period were forced to 
adopt his name, and to content themselves with filling 
up his outline. This would be an expedient only to be 
resorted to in a last emergency. But it seems not to be 
required, if we give a different turn to the hypothesis, 
and conceive that the Iliad and the Odyssey, after the 
main event in each had been made the subject of a 
shorter poem, grew under the hands of successive poets, 
who, guided in part by popular tradition, supplied what 
had been left wanting by their predecessors, until in 
each case the curiosity of their hearers had been grati- 
fied by a finished whole. 

‘But though the principal objections which have been 
raised against the hypothesis, on the ground just men- 
tioned, may perhaps be silenced in some such way as 
this, there are some others which are lesstractable. If 
the composition of the Homeric poems may be ex- 
plained without the aid of writing, by breaking them 
up into smaller parts, the mode in which they were 
transmitted is not yet accounted for. A poem which 
might not be too long for the author himself to retain 
in his memory without any artificial help, might still 
be of such length, that no common listener could hope 
to make himself master of the whole, after any number 
of recitations, unless they were laboriously adapted by 
the author to this specific pespore, But who can ima- 
gine a Homer so employed? This, however it has 
been thought, was the occasion which called forth the 
astonishing om of the ists; a class of per- 
sons who, though endowed with some poetical inven- 
tion, possessed a much more extraordinary tenacity of 
memory, which enabled them, after a few hearings, 
accurately to remember many hundreds of verses. It 
is still a questionable point, whether such a faculty 
as this, though found here and there in individuals, 
ever existed in any class of men; and it is equally 
doubtful whether, in the Homeric age, a class of men 
existed, which devoted itself to such an occupation. 
At the same time it is evident, that even the smallest 
entire portions unto which the Homeric poems can ra- 
tionally be resolved, are constructed on such a scale, 
that their authors must have relied on some sure method 
of transmitting these treasures to rity. They do 
not belong to the same class as the extemporaneous 
effusions, which may have flowed from the lips of a 
Phemius and a Demodocus, when suddenly called 
upon to entertain their audience on a given theme; 
and onestrong objection against assigning them toa 
multiplicity of authors, is, that the poet who gave birth 
to any one of these portions, must have produced much 
more, which would, on this supposition, have been 
buried in an inexplicable oblivion. 

“According to every hypothesis, the origin of the 
Homeric poetry is wrapt in mystery ; as must be the 


* Such is Mr Clinton's view, Fasti, vol. iii, p.375, 379. 

¢ This admiration has never been mote ably justified than 
by Hug, im the analysis which he bas given in his ‘ Erfin- 
di der Buchstabenschrift.’ 

t Hermann, in the ‘ Wiener Jabrbiiicher,’ vol. liv. 








case with the beginving of a new period, when that 
which precedes it is very obscure. And it would cer. 
tainly be no unparalleled or surprising coincidence, if 
the production of a great work, which formed the most 
momentous in the history of Greek literature, 
should have concurred with either the first introducti 
or a new application, of the most important of all inven. 
tions. Nor can it be thought extravagant to attribute 
such an application to the poet, who discovers such a 
range and depth of observation in every sphere of 
nature and of art that was placed within his reach, 
That the art of writing already existed, though probably 
in a very rade state, before bis eyes, it is scarcely 
sible to doubt ; and it may easily be conceived that, by 
the new aids which it afforded, it may have 
roused his genius to a new and bolder flight. 
Perhaps it may not be necessary to inquire, whether he 
calculated his work for readers or for hearers. To 
secure his great conceptions from perishing with him, 
might bé a sufficient motive for a poet, even if he was 
unable to anticipate the future harvest of fame which 
they were to yield. It seems a waste of labour to in- 
vent a complicated hypothesis, merely for the sake of 
postponing such a use of the art of writing by a few 
enerations. The interval which elapsed between the 
omeric age and the following eriod of epic poetry, 
which will be hereafter noticed, cannot be precisely 
ascertained : bot within this interval, if not before, the 
Homeric poems must have been collected, and conse- 
quently committed to writing, because they manifestly 
formed the basis or nucleus of the epic cycle. It is 
easier to suppose that they were written at first.” 


—— 


BRITTON’'S WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church 
of, Worcester, By John Britton, F.S.A. 4to. 
London: Longman and Co. 1835. Pp. 82. 


Amonc the schemes of national economy preached 
and. patronized by certain of the more thorough-going 
Reformers ‘of the day, one, we believe, is the turning 
our Churches and Cathedrals into money, either by 
putting them up to auction as they stand, or by first 
pulling them down and then selling the materials, if 
they should be likely to prove more productive in 
that way of disposing of them. It may be presumed, 
that even if they were sold as they stand, they would, 
—the Cathedrals, at “any rate—be afterwards taken 
to pieces by their purchasers, who in general, would 
in‘their biddings look only to the quantity of stone 
and timber to be got out of the old pile—for a man 
could hardly well convert a Cathedral either into @ 
dwelling-house or « manufactory. This consider- 
ation, therefore, would determine the price at which 
they would be knocked down—and even if an indi- 
vidual} of singular tastes, should, in any instance, 
desire to possess himself of one of the edifices, for 
the purpose of preserving it in its original con- 
dition, he would get the lot by offering the merest 
trifle more for it than it might be deemed worth to a 
person intending to demolish it. So that, in any 
case, the nation would get no more than the estimated 
value of the materials, deducting the expense of 
taking the building down, and deducting, also, some» 
thing on account of the uncertainty as to how it 
might turn out when it should be taken down. It 
might, therefore, be best, considering the advantages 
of operating upon 2@ large scale, and all the other 
cireumstances, for a general demolitien to be first 
effected at the public expense, and then the wood, 
stone, and other useful materials thus obtained, to be 
properly sorted before being exposed for sale. 

We dare say all the Churches and Cathedrals in 
England and Wales, if thus brought to market, 
might produce nearly a million sterling. Applied 
to the reduction of the National Debt, this sum 
would effect a saving upon the public expenditure of 
about forty thousand pounds per annum, an amount 
which, if it could equally be distributed over the 


* Since this question = first agitated by Wolf, An 
been placed on a very different footing, more especially 
by the writings of Nitzsch, De Historia Homeri Melete- 
mata, with which should be compared Mueller’s review im 
the Goettingen Gel. Anzeigen, Feb. 1831, and Kreuser 
(Forfr en ueber Homeros, but more especially his later 
work, Homerische Rhapsoden). Hermann’s remarks m 
the review referred to in a preceding note are also 2 
valuable contribution. There is a useful review of some 
other less important works connected with the subject, by 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Jahns Jahrbiicher fir Philologie, & 
Piadagogik, 1827. An ent which confines itself to 
the writings of Wolf and Heyne, can now add but little 
to our means of forming a judgment on the question, 
and must keep some of its most important elements out of 
sight. 
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whole population, would lighten the burthen of tax- 
ation fully a farthing and a half to each of us. To 
a labouring man, with a wife and _ half-a-dozen 
children, the relief would not be less than three- 
pence in the year, and that for ever. The only diffi- 
culty, indeed, would be how to effect the equal diffu- 
sion of the relief. For, in a state of things such as 
that which at present exists in this country, in which 
the pressure upon the market of labour is so great 
that wages are kept constantly at what may be called 
a minimum or mere subsistence rate, it does not 
appear how the direct effect of this, or any other 
reduction of taxation, could ever be made to reach 
the great body of the labouring population. For 
instance, if the forty thousand pounds we have 
spoken of were to be taken out of the tax upon beer, 
or upon leather, or upon any other taxed article 
whatever which the poorer man consumes, would 
not the real and ultimate effect be merely to lower 
wages in proportion to the reduction that had thus 
been made in the cost of the necessaries of life? Is 
it not evident, that the price of that commodity 
which we call labour, like the price of any other com- 
modity, never can be raised in any way but one, 
that is, by reducing the proportion of the supply to 
the demand ? 

But overlooking these considerations, and assum- 
ing that every man in the kingdom could have his 
fair share of the benefit to be obtained by the sale of 
this national property brought home to his door and 
his pocket, would the community lose nothing, or 
give nothing away in exchange, for the pecuniary 
advantage which it would thus reap? We confess 
we have more than doubts as to the good policy of 
that short and simple scheme of national government 
in which everything is left to the principle of indi- 
vidual competition. Under this arrangement, of 
course, everything in the country is individually ap- 
propriated. Now, mark what are the consequences 
of this, both in the process and in the result. We 
need not expatiate upon the selfish and grasping pro- 
pensities with which the system must engrain the 
national character. But would it not also work 
eventually another and more tangible mischief? In- 
troduce such a system, ‘in all its hardness and strin- 
gency, into any fully peopled country; and, in our 
notion, you would press down, and keep down, the 
great body of the people nearly as effectually as if 
you extended over their heads a vast plate of iron. 
Observe what, by an inevitable law of nature, takes 
place in all unmitigated competition for the good 
things of life between man and man. The inherent 
qualities of the man being equal, the one who is 
already in possession of some portion of wealth has 
an immense advantage in the contest over him who is 
possessed of none. It is like a fight between an 
armed man and one without any other weapons than 
his natural thews and sinews. This is the law, that 
is, the inherent and indestructible power, of capital, 
of the operation and effect of which in the great mass 
of human dealings we do not at all complain; on 
the contrary we should most strongly object to any 
attempt to interfere with its free course and ascend- 
ancy, because we believe it to be one of those vital 
principles of the present constitution of society, to 
find any adequate substitute for which is as impossi- 
ble as it would be to invent something to serve in 
the natural body instead of the circulation of the 
blood or the sensibility of the nerves, But the exer- 
cise of moderation and restraint is the great duty 
that has been assigned to man in all things. | Every 
thing, we may almost say, is good or evil, not in 
itself, but as it is regulated; or rather, everything is 
good when regulated, and evil only when not suffi- 
ciently restrained. In regard to the present matter, 
the Author of nature himself has set us the example 
of interposing checks at various points to the princi- 
ple which is permitted to operate in perfect freedom 
within the bounds to which it is thus confined. 
Riches are apt to bring with them habits and ten- 
dencies that often occasion the dispersion of the pos- 
sessor’s stores much faster than they were accumu- 
lated. In this and in other ways, the power of 
a large capital employed in commercial or other 
speculations to absorb the smaller eapitals with 


which it comes into competition, is in some degree 
weakened and kept down. But for such arrange- 
ments, all the wealth of every country would soon 
centre in the hands of a few individuals or families. 
But these natural checks alone are not, we would 
eontend, sufficient, especially in a highly artificial 
and what we may call plethoric state of society, to 
keep the great body of the people in the position in 
which it is desirable that they should be maintained. 
For this end we hold it to be necessary to call in the 
aid of special institutions, and to place a very con- 
siderable portion of the national wealth out of the 
reach of individual appropriation altogether. Such 
reserved property, under proper regulations for its 
disposition, forms the natural inheritance of those 
classes of the community whom the law of capital 
shuts out from a fair chance of acquiring a share of 
the national wealth, or of its advantages, in any other 
way. It is the fund out of which all other kinds of 
eminent merit and talent ought to be rewarded and 
fostered, except that which is fitted to obtain for 
itself its proper reward and place in the ordinary 
arena of competition. Without some such fund, it 
must, we apprehend, come to this—that some of the 
very highest walks of intellectual exertion, and those 
in which it is the greatest glory of a country that her 
sons should distinguish themselves, will be left alto- 
gether untrodden and deserted. Unless we are pre- 
pared to say, Perish all learning and intellectual 
labour for which there does not exist an immediately 
remunerating demand, we shall be willing, for the 
sake of such things alone, to permit a certain amount 
of the national wealth to remain permanently in the 
hands of the state for their maintenance and en- 
couragement. But the ground upon which we are 
at present advocating that arrangement is much 
broader than this. We would have a portion of the 
national [property thus set apart, and preserved for 
circulation from one family to another, as a balance 
to that much larger mass which is given up to indi- 
vidual appropriation, and some corrective of the evils 
(in no country, {perhaps, yet developed in their ut- 
most possible malignity) which, notwithstanding all 
its good and all its necessity, are_incidental to the 
principle of the free competition of capital. We 
would”leave"something for him to inherit, who is not 
born the heir to an estate fixed in his family. While 
we would by no means object to the existence of such 
fixed estates, we would have some circulating estates 
also, which no particular families should ever mono- 
polize. 

It is on such grounds as these that we hold no 
class of persons in the community to have so near an 
interest in the preservation of what property of this 
latter description we already possess, as those who 
have no other property. It is of right, as we 
have said above, peculiarly their inheritance. They 
may not hitherto, in point of fact, have had the 
full share of it to which they are entitled ; but 
that is a mere temporary abuse. . So long as the 
property exists in its present form, it is theirs, and 
they may assert their right to it, and assume posses- 
sion when they think fit ;—the moment it is sold, as 
some have proposed ‘the Cathedrals should be, for 
what is most falsely called the benefit of the nation, 
it is theirs no longer—it is converted into such 
mere family estates as those of the Duke of Bedford 
or the Duke of Northumberland, and for all public 
purposes, in the highest and truest sense, is gone for 
ever. 

We have been led away by our remarks upon this 
subject from Mr Britton’s book. The present 
volume terminates that gentleman’s series of splendid 
publications in illustration of the antiquities and 
architecture of our English Cathedrals. We regret 
much to say, that the encouragement his public- 
spirited design has met with from those who might 
have been expected to be most zealous in patronizing 
it, has not been such as to induce him to complete 
the task he‘had undertaken. There still remain un- 
described the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Carlisle, Ches- 
ter, Chichester, Durham, Ely and Rochester. Those 
of which accounts have been published are fourteen 
in number; namely, Salisbury, Norwich, Winches- 
ter, York, Lichfield, Oxford, Canterbury, Wells, 


Exeter, Peterborough, Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford’ 
and Worcester. ‘The illustration of the Metropoli- 
tan cathedral of St Paul’s, does not appear to have 
entered into Mr Britton’s original plan. 

The present is, like all its predecessors, a very 
magnificent volume; and the representations it con- 
tains of the beautiful pile to the history of which it 
it is dedicated, both in the elegance and the 
accuracy of their execution, completely distance, 
we have no doubt, those of every preceding pub- 
lication. We wish we could treat our readers to 
one or two of these fine productions of Mr Le 
Keux’s burine. The account of the Cathedral is 
written upon Mr Britton’s usual plan, {ynd compre- 
hends both a history and an architectural descrip- 
tion of the building. It contains nothing, however, 
which would be very interesting to our readers if 
separated from the context. We shall therefore, in 
place of quoting anything from this part of the 
volume, transcribe a portion of a ‘ Prefatory Essay,’ 
in which the author has entered at great length inte 
the history of a life, to which it is impossible to re- 
fuse the praise of great industry and perseverance, 
and not only very warm devotion, but also very con- 
siderable services to art. The following detail will, 
we are sure, be found interesting :— 


“In the year 1825, the Author published the third 
and concluding volume of his ‘ Beauties of Wilt- 
shire,’ after an interval of twenty-four years from the 
production of the two preceding volumes. As an 
explanation for such delay, he thought it advisablé 
to give a short account of his literary labours during 
that period, and was unintentionally led to write a 
brief Auto-biographic Essay. Commencing his 
professional life with two slight and superficial 
volumes, on Wiltshire, his native county, he’ex- 
plained the origin of that work, and also that of 
* The Beauties of England :’—pointed out the charac- 
ters of ‘ The Architectural Antiquities :’—‘ the Essay 
on Redcliffe Church :’—‘ The History of Corsham 
House:’— ‘The Rights of Literature :’—‘ An 
Account of Fonthill Abbey :’—‘ A Catalogue Rai- 
sonné of the Cleveland Gallery :’-—‘ The Fine Arts 
of the English School :’—and ‘ The Cathedral Anti- 
quities,’ up to Exeter and Peterborough, which were 
then in progress. He has subsequently finished the 
two latter, ‘and has written and directed the publi- 
cation of the following works : — The Histories and 
Illustrations of the Cathedrals of Gloucester, 1829,— 
Bristol, 1830,— Hereford, 183],—and Worcester, 
1835:—‘ The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting,’ being an Account of the Museum, Gal- 
leries, &c. of Sir John Soane, one volume, 4to. 
1827: —.‘ Picturesque Antiquities of the English 
Cities,’ a handsome quarto“volume, containing histo- 
rical and descriptive accounts of the cities, with en- 
graved views of the gates, castles, bridges, streets, &c. 
Though the best written, and illustrated, of all his 
works, and altogether an interesting volume, it has 
proved the most losing speculation he ever embarked 
in. Had it been published in 1810 instead of 1830, 
it would have been eminently popular and profitable : 
—but, amongst the changes of times, that of cheap, 
and even beautifully-embellished publications, is not 
the least remarkable, nor the least popular. In con- 
sequence of the number and rivalry of artists; and 
publishers, and the skill of the former, wit! the 
substitution of steel for copper, and the activity and 
business-knowledge of the latter, such publications 
are now rendered to the public so exceedingly cheap, 
and really good, that those of the old school, and even 
of the first reformers in the walk, are superseded and 
neglected. 


*« In the year 1830 the Author produced two small 
octavo volumes—viz., an edition of Anstey’s ‘ New 
Bath Guide,’ with biographical, topographical, and 
descriptive preface, and notes; also, in union with 
Mr Brayley, ‘Memoirs of the Tower of London.’ 
The ‘wear and tear’ of mind from these exertions 
occasioned bodily infirmities, and the Author sought 
to restore his health by a sojourn at Tunbridge Wells, 
Unqualified, however, for idleness, he could not resist 
the temptation of writing another small volume, de- 
scriptive of that once fashionable, and still rural and 
romantic village. During his short residence there he also 
commenced the writing of ‘ A Course of Lectures on 
the Architectural Antiquities of all Nations, and all 
Countries, but more particularly explanatory of those 
of the Middle Ages.’ Having pupils in his office at 
that time, he furnished them with useful employment 
and instruction in making numerous drawings to i!lus- 
trate those Lectures, He hassince delivered them at 
the London, the Royal, and other institutions in the 
Metropolis, also in Birmingham, Bath, Bristol, and 
other places. 

“In the years 1833 and 1834 he wrote seven essays 
for the ‘ British Magaziae,’ on the Christian Archi- 
tecture of England; and also an Essay on the wonder- 
ful Temple of Avebury, for the ‘ Penny Cyclopadia.’ 
In the latter year he also penned Biographical Memoirs 
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of Sir John Soane, and Sir Jeffrey Wyatville; two old 
and esteemed friends, for Fisher's very beautiful and 
i ing publication, ‘ The National Portrait Gallery.’ 
eae copies of each of these memoirs were 
rinted, with title-pages and portraits, for presentations. 
n 1832, he wrote descriptive accounts of several places 
in Cornwall, for the same respectable publisher, to ac- 
company a series of highly-finished engravings, from 
drawings by T. Allom, representing some of the 
romantic scenic features, towns, and antiquities of that 
picturesque and singular county, Emanating from and 
partly connected with the Cathedral Antiquities, was 
a series of thirty-one ‘ Picturesque Views of the English 
Cities,’ from drawings by G. F: Robson, a draftsman 
in water-colours, of deserved celebrity. He died in 
the prime of life, and in the maturity of fame. That 
olk was undertaken by the writer of this narrative at 
a time (1826) when some of the landscape engravers 
were without employ, from a sort of stagnation or panic 
in the book-trade, and from the reluctance of publishers 
to speculate on new works. An extraordinary change 
soon occurred, and engravers and publishers became 
rapidly engaged in numerous successive publications. 

“ In association with Mr A. Pugin, the author under- 
took, wrote portions of, and directed the publication of 
two quarto volumes during the years 1821, 1822, and 
1823, intituled ‘Specimens of Gothic Architecture.’ 
Soon afterwards he wrote the historical and descriptive 
part of another quarto volume, on ‘ The Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy.’ With the same artist he com- 
menced, in 1825, a work intituled ¢ Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London,’ which extended totwolarge 
volumes 8vo. the management and chief writing of which 
devolved on the author of this preface. Some of the essays 
were the productions of literary and professional friends. 
In the course of these numerous labours, the author 
was often retarded, and embarrassed for the want of 
correct definitions, and precise explanations of the many 
technical terms employed by different writers on the 
architecture and archeology of the middle ages. He 
endeavoured to supply such a want to a limited extent, 
for the benefit of younger students, in his volume of 
* Chronological Architecture ;’ and is now engaged in 
improving and materially augmenting that work, in 
‘ A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology of 
the Middle Ages.’ This is p to make a large 
octavo volume, and will be embellished by at least 
forty engravings, by J. Le Keux, with whom the author 
has been in friendly association for more than thirty- 
five years. 

“The destruction of the Houses of Parliament in 
October, 1834, induced the author, in conjunction with 
his old friend and literary associate, Mr Brayley, to 
undertake ‘An Historical and Descriptive Account,’ 
with numerous illustrations of those buildings, and of 
the ancient Palace, which formerly occupied the spot. 
This work is to form a large octavo volume, and to in- 
clude at least forty engravings. 

“* Earnestly and zealously occupied in these publica- 
tions, and a'so in many domestic, parochial, and public 
duties, it must be clear that he has neither been 
an idle man, nor an useless member of society. 
In literature be must avow that he has found more 
rational and intellectual pleasure, than profit—but the 
former is so far above the latter—and is so lastiag and 
perennial, that it may be regarded and cherished as the 
better order of riches. As long as the mental powers 
continue, it affords a never-ceasing source of occupation 
and pleasure. ‘To literature,’ as his friend, Dr 
Southey, truly remarks, ‘I am beholden, not only for 
the means of subsistence, but for every blessing which I 
enjoy ;—health of mind, and activity of mind, content- 
ment, cheerfulness, continual employ ments, and there- 
fore continual pleasure. To the studies which I have 
faithfully pursued, I am indebted for friends with 
whom, hereafter, it will be deemed an honour to have 
lived in friendship ; and as for the enemies which they 
have procured to me in sufficient numbers—happily I 
am not of the thin-skinned race—they might as well 
fire small shot at a rhinoceros, as direct their attacks 
upon me.’—{* Sir Thomas More ; of Colloqnies,’ &c. 
ii. 254.] 

“ The writer of these remarks fully coincides with 
the learned author of Keswick, in his praises of lite- 
rature, and from nearly the same length of services 
in the profession. He cannot boast, however, of 
having been so fortunate. From the year 1800 to 
the present time, he has continued to watch the pro- 
gress, and render his best services towards promoting 
the advancement of several of the literary and scien- 
tific institutions of the metropolis. Acquainted with 
Mr, afterwards Sir Thomas, Barnard, with Count 
Rumford, and Dr Garnett, he lent his humble aid in 
the formation of the ‘ Royal Institution,’ in 1799, 
and afterwards joined in that of the ‘ London.’** The 
* Russell Institution’ was next projected in 1808, by 
Mr James Burton, and that being in the immediate 
vicinity of his home, the author engaged warmly in 
its establishment, and was soon elected on the com- 





* It is a curions fact in connection with the institutions 
of the metropolis, and not very encouraging to prudent 
men, that the value of proprietors’ shares has in almost 
every instance been depreciated. Those of the Royal de- 
clined from 100/. to 30/., and those of the London nearly 
in the same ratio; but such was the then speculating com- 
petition for the latter, that the shares rose in a short time 
from 751. to 1001.; these have alco been much reduced. 


mittee, in which, as a manager, he has been continued 
by the kind and complimentary suffrages of the pro- 
prietors, up to this time.* For more than twenty 
years he has also been a member of the committee of 
the ‘Literary Fund Society ;’ in the duties of which 
he entered with more than common zeal and sympa- 
thy, from having experienced much of the labours, 
mortifications, pleasures, losses, and profits of author- 
ship. For the ‘ Wiltshire Society,’ he acted as hono- 
rary secretary more than seven years, If the foun- 
dation of the ‘ Royal Geographical Society’ was not 
laid by himself, he may claim no small share in hast- 
ening it.+ For many years he has been a fellow of 
the ‘Society of Antiquaries,’ and has also been a 
member of the ‘ Zoological,’ and ‘ Astronomical So- 
cieties,’ and of the ‘Royal Society of Literature ;’ 
and at the time of writing this passage, he is co-ope- 
rating in the formation of the ‘ Archwxological and 
Topographical Institution,’ which he earnestly hopes 
may speedily grow up to strength, usefulness, and 


influence. 


“These are not the only pursuits and labours in 
which the author has been engaged ; for he has acted 
as clerk, surveyor, and collector to a board of com- 
missioners for more than twenty-five years, and has 
also taken charge of nine pupils, and initiated them 
in the elements and practice of architectural drawing. 
Having now arrived at nearly his sixty-fourth year, 
he feels warnings to convince him that he is approach- 
ing the last chapter—the ‘finis,’—and that it is his 
duty to review, revise, and correct those passages of 
his life, which, he is willing to admit and lament, 
contain too many errors ; and endeavour to make the 
remainder as free from faults as can be effected by a 
determination to profit by experience—to bear and 
forbear—to be charitable and lenient to others,—and 
to live in peace and good-will with all mankind.” — 


—_—— 


COWPER’S WORKS. 


The Works of William Cowper, his Life, Letters, §c. 
Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A.M. 
8 vols.” Small 8vo. London: Saunders and 
Otley. x 


WE noticed this really elegant edition of one of our 
favourite authors, which has been published in 
monthly numbers, at an early stage of its progress ; 
and we have now the pleasure of seeing that it has 
been completed in a manner quite equal-to that of 
its commencement. The paper, the clear, readable 
type, the vignette engravings, and the binding in 
cloth, which in this instance is almost as good as 
leather, have suffered no deterioration since the issue 
of the first specimen volume. We have spoken in 
common business-like terms, because here it is 
merely a question of paper, printing, and so on; but 
we have already expressed our ardent admiration of 
Cowper both as a poet and a letter-writer. We wish 
he may find his way into every house in the land, in 
this shape, or some other equally good. He isa 
truly household writer—one for the domestic home- 
steads of old England—to be read round that quiet 
hearth, and to that circle of the unpretending bosom 
few, in which he found his own best happiness while 
in this world. 


There are many persons, deterred by the rumour 
of Calvinism or Methodism, who have never looked 
into this delightful writer, and have no notion of the 
varied attractions—the wit, or {the humour, if not 
wit, the calm, but cutting satire, the exquisite 
enjoyment of scenery, the keen and delicate ap- 
preciation of all those little comforts and elegancies 
of society which the middle classes have now pretty 
generally within their reach, the scorn of petty op- 
pression, the utter zbhorrence of state tyranny, and 
the glowing and bounding love of his country and a 
rational freedom, ‘which light up his pages with a 
very varied, and (none can doubt) enduring light. We 
seareely know an author more thoroughly English 
than William Cowper, or one who is, in all essentials, 
better fitted to keep up a generous national spirit. _ 


* Though the affairs of this institution have been con- 
ducted with more predence and economy than any other 
in London, its original twentv-five eninea shares have de- 
clined to less than half that sum. Mr Brayley has been its 
faithful and zealous librarian and secretary for many 
years. 


+ The first printed prospectus for the formation of the 
society was written by the author of this Preface, and after 
being revised and improved by three gentlemen, distin- 
guished members of the present society, was circulated 
among-t a few friends. 


Sonnets. By Edward Moxon. Part II. vo, 
London, 1835. Pp. 34. 


Tue very binding of ‘this light and slender volume 
is poetical, with its embossed boards and gilt-edged 
leaves. Nor do the contents belie the promise of the 
casket. 
splendid or dazzling, but its mild radiance is very 
pleasing. 
by their elegance and easy flow, than by much origi- 
nality or richness of imagination; but he generally 
winds through the maze of the Sonnet very grace- 
fully. We must not, in decency, quote much from 3 
book containing in all only 392 lines; but we will 
subjoin two or three of the pieces that have pleased 
us most. The following is perhaps the one in which 


Mr Moxon's genius is not remarkably 


His compositions are distinguished rather 


there is most affluence of fancy :— 


“¢ The cygnet crested on the purple water ; 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam; * 
On cowslip bank, in spring, the artless lamb; ~ 
The hawthorn robed in white, May’s fragrant 
daughter ; 
The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 
The rich laburnum with its golden show ; 
The fairy vision of a poet’s dream ; 
On summer eve earth’s many-coloured bow ; 
Diana at her bath; Aurora bright ; 
The dove that sits and singeth o’er her woes ; 
The star of eve; the lily, child of light ; 
Fair Venus’ self, as from the sea she rose ! ' 
Imagine these, and I in truth will prove’ 
“ ‘They are not half so fair as she I love.” . 


Of three of the Sonnets which refer to the death 
of Charles Lamb, the following is perhaps the most 
successful :— 


“ Here sleeps beneath this bank, where daisies grow, 
The kindliest sprite earth holds within her 
breast ; 

In such a spot I would this frame should rest, 
When I to join my friend far hence shall go. | 
His only mate is now the minstrel lark, 

Who chaunts her morning music o’er his bed, 
Save she who comes each evening, ere the bark 

Of watch-dog gathers drowsy folds, to shed “¢ 
A sister’s tears. Kind Heaven, upon her head 

Do thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, 
And in her aged path some flow’rets spread 

Of earthly joy, should Time for her in store 3). 
Have weary days and nights, ere she shall greet 
Him whom she longs in Paradise to meet.” 


Another Sonnet is addressed to Wordsworth—and 
The follow. 


ing is, we think, the one of the whole collection in 


another is on the death of Coleridge. 


which the expression has most the air of having been 
struck out by the force of the thought :— 


« T cannot look in thy sweet face, dear maid, 
And give assent unto the sceptic’s creed, 
Annihilating hope, Jeaving a reed 
To lean on, unsubstantial as the shade 
Of passing clouds. No, in the hour of need 
High Heaven its own will claim: the form may 
fade ; 
But the ethereal mind, the soul sublimed, 
And purified with sorrow and with love, 
Shall rise as virtuous metals rise above 
The dross of earth. As upwards thou hast climbed 
From infancy, so shalt thou shining soar 
Triumphant over Death, and Fate, and Chance, 
And every mortal strife: Life is the trance 
From which thou shalt awake to sleep no more.” 
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